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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


by JEAN and PAUL HANNA is a remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. It provides a 
solid foundation in spelling skills which, once 
mastered, enable pupils to spell correctly and 


with confidence. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


concentrates on teaching spelling principles 
which pupils can apply not only to the basic 
spelling list but to the words they may want 
and need to use in writing activities. The 
word list in each textbook is set up in group- 
ings of similar phonetic characteristics. In 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
the most regular spellings of speech sounds 
and later, the less regular spellings. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


COMPANY 
JAMES T. RICHARDSON, JR. 


Tennessee Representative 
ERIN, TENNESSEE 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


does exactly what its title implies. The result 
is confidence and competence in this impor- 
tant phase of the language arts. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


is published both in textbook-notebook edi- 
tions and in cloth-bound editions. Teacher’s 
Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 
tests are also available. 
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To 5O STARS! 


America’s newS0-star 
flag becomes official’ 
on July 4, 1960. The 
two new stars are the 
first ones added to Old 
} Glory since Arizona 
became a state 48 
years ago in 1912, 








Buy better-than-ever US: Savings Bonds 


TEACH ERS-We can save you $ and ¢ 


~ On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 














Name Address 

School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc. ? Yes — No 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [J Male under age 21 ? Yes —F] No 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [] Your Age 


Married? Yes(] No[j Doyouor your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes] No[] 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes[_] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model No. of Cyl. 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 











Type of Body Cost Purchase date Motor No. 


Month and Year 











Present Insurance Co Present Insurance Expires 








List Names and ages of all regular drivers 
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First Semi- Semiannual 
Liability and Medical | BODILY INJURY | PROPERTY DAMAGE| MEDICAL | annual prem. _ thereafter 

\ = $ 10,000/ 20,000 | $ 5,000 ny 

Payment Pac =e Plan 25,000/ 50,000 5,000 | 500 
| 30,000/ 100,000 10,000 1000 | 

*includes ~~ 50,000/ 100,000 | 20,000 2,000 
All in One Plan a 
rity ___100,000/ 300,000 20,000 2,000 ce $ a 
COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. . 2 acne Sieaceaiall 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use. . . . . . . PRED 
COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible. . . . . .... $ sills. spiel 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 


W. O. Evers, 321 Seventh Avenue, North Charles Gardner, 1830 Highland Avenue 
Nashville 3, ALpine 4-3950 Knoxville, 3-5072 
Joe L. Skelton, 4389 Castle Avenue John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 
Memphis 16, MUtual 5-1603 Chattanooga, VErnon |-1676 
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It’s News To Us 

THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF, Ruth Brockette 
Aupio-VisuAL Aips, Marvin C. Pratt 
PEOPLE—EVENTS—IDEAS 

YOuRS FOR THE ASKING 
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“Our vines have tender grapes” 
and the beautiful photograph by 
Carl Purcell of NEA symbolizes 
the equally beautiful relation- 
ship between the primary teacher 
and the child just starting to 
school. To the young, the shy, 
and the unsure, Teacher is a 
second mother. In her the child 











It’s News To Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as 
a recommendation by the editor. If you 
are unable to find these products in 
your locality, a request to the magazine 
for further information will be for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 


Little Store Dispenser permits students 
to buy uniform supplies immediately 
when they run out, instead of borrowing 
or waiting for bookstore hours. One 
unit dispenses notebook paper, pencils, 
and fine-line ball point pens. This coin- 
operated machine eliminates cost-of- 
selling expense, saves time and offers 
above average margins to the school. 
Only 53” high and 2714” wide, the 
single unit fits compactly into available 
space, complements any interior design. 
Four convenient, file-type dispenser 
drawers are easily restocked from under- 
shelf storage cabinet. (School Supply 
Service Company, 12801 S. Halsted 
Street, Chicago 28, III.) 


Spray-Grip is a liquid pressure-sensitive 
adhesive packaged in aerosol cans. It is 
faster to use than brush-applied adhe- 
sives. It is clean and convenient and 
dries fast. Items to be pasted can be 
easily repositioned. It is economical and 
lasts for a long period of time. Non- 
staining, odorless, and non-toxic, it is 
manufactured by the pioneer company 
in the pressure-sensitive-label industry. 
Available at school or office supply 
stores. (Avery Label Company, 117 
Liberty Street, New York 36, New York) 


Books for Young Readers Magazine re- 
views and illustrates the latest books for 
children, kindergarten through junior 
high school. It will help teachers and 
librarians select books that interest 
youngsters and encourage reading. Fall 
issue 75 cents. (Books for Young Readers 
Magazine, 18288 Prevost Ave., Detroit 
35, Michigan) 


Portable Folding Stages are positively 
locked in any desired location by means 
of toggle-clamp-actuated floor stops pro- 
vided at the four corners of each stage. 
The clamp bases are welded to U-shaped 
brackets that are bolted to the corner 
legs of the folding stages. The ends of 
the clamp spindles are fitted with non- 
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marking neoprene caps which contact 
the floor when in the locked position. 
When the stage has been rolled to the 
desired location and unfolded, the quick- 
acting clamps are actuated by depressing 


and securely locks the stage in place. 
Although the maximum recommended 
loading for the stages is 150 pounds per 
square foot, the clamps have been tested 
for loads up to 180 pounds per square 


the handles. This lifts the corner-leg foot. (Schieber Mfg. Company, 12955 
casters 14-inch above the floor surface Inkster Road, Detroit 39, Michigan) 








I expected it from Webster... 


“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


~~ Spell joals 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS includes phonetic and structural groupings in every 
grade... in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 
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Children are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They 
study the word ... pronounce it... think how it should be spelled 
(using sound and structure) ... write the word and say it again. 


Then the word is constantly reviewed. 
onaoes Ped ran 8 | 


The result; real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 


Plus . . . added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words ... a// tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! 
















. makes spelling fun! 
. makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


/ yim BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 
Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
Also Available 
BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 
—Text-workbooks 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING 


1154 Reco Avenue 


YOUR TENNESScE REPRESENTATIVE: * William H. Garrett 
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EDITORIAL 


Round-Trip To Washington 


Once upon a time there was..a~Congressman who 
didn’t like federal aid for education. He pulled some 
figures out of a hat and said that it was a waste of 
money because for every dollar sent to Washington, 
the people in his district would be lucky to get back 
40 cents. 


About the same time, a speaker at a PTA meeting 
claimed he could see another evil of federal aid to 
education. The bureaucrats in Washington, he said, 
shuffle a lot of papers and waste a lot of money. What's 
more, they can’t do any better than the states or the 
local tax collector. It’s the people’s money and there is 
no need for having our dollars make a round trip to 
Washington. 


A dollar is a dollar, the man said, and the only time 
it gets smaller is when it gets clipped going and then 
it gets clipped again when it’s coming. So, he said, 
the moral of his story is that federal aid is bad because 
it is inefficient. 


So much for that part of the story. It’s long on 
emotion, short on facts. And it’s the facts that count. 


Coming 


Obviously, it is true that our federal taxes buy air 
bases in Okinawa and radar stations facing the north 
pole. These dollars are spent as part of our national 
defense effort and they don’t come back to the states. 
They don’t shrink during the round trip because they 
do not come back at all; there is no round trip for 
expenditures of this type. 


Unfortunately, however, our story-telling Congress- 
man (and others) implied that he was talking about 
waste. He was not telling his audience that 60 to 70 
cents of every federal dollar go for national defense; he 
was telling them that our national government is ex- 
travagant and should not be trusted. 


Let us take a look at this part of the argument. A 
dollar is a dollar, but it is subject to collection charges. 
In other words, it costs money to collect it, to ad- 
minister it, and to make it available to government for 
distribution. That’s true for local government, school 
districts, states, or Uncle Sam and the federal treasury. 


The most efficient dollar, obviously, is the one col- 
lected at least expense and in the fairest possible 
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manner. That dollar, when you think about it, is the 
federal dollar, for the federal government is by far che 
most efficient collector of our taxes. 


Here are the facts as determined by an impartial 
source: : 


Federal taxes are collected at an average cost of 44 
cents per $100 collected. (Note: this is 99 2/3 per 
cent of efficiency, not 66 per cent as you might think 
if you read a bit too fast.) Our source is the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


State taxes are more than twice as expensive to 
collect; average cost usually is estimated at more than 
$1 per $100. 


Local taxes cost from $5 to $10 per $100 collected. 
This estimate includes cost of assessments through 
the collection of delinquent accounts; costs vary 
widely but local taxes obviously are relatively in- 
efficient. 


Conclusion: It is cheaper to send a dollar to Wash- 
ington than it is to send the same dollar to the state 
capital, to the county courthouse, or city hall. 


Going 


The Congressman of our fairy tale is all wet. He is 
real, but we won’t give his name. There is no use in 
embarrassing him because he is not alone; other op- 
ponents of federal financial support for education have 
used the same false argument. 


He'll be particularly unhappy when he learns that 
the economical administration of federal education 
funds was described in one of the Task Force papers of 
the Hoover Commission, officially known as the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations originally 
chaired by the former President of the United States. 


Fact: Federal administrative costs are very low. 
Even after including overhezd costs of tax collection, 
auditing, and all the rest, the so-called freight charge 
came to only 1.6 per cent of the total program. 


For friends of federal funds for education, there is 
the happy prospect that these costs may be even lower 
in the future if the Congress enacts the kind of bill 
advocated by the National Education Association. The 
NEA has urged Congress to allot the money to the 
states according to their school-age population. To 
do this should require no more than one good man 
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with a good additing machine, resulting in administra- 
tive costs so small that most of us would have trouble 
visualizing that small a percentage. 


Conclusion: Your tax dollar (and ours) can be col- 
lected and put to work more efficiently by Washington 
than by our state, or county, or even by city hall. 


When next you hear a speaker talk about the high 
freight charge on a round trip to Washington, ask him 
for his authority. It will turn out that he “read it some 
place;” he’s sorry, but he can’t recall exactly where. If 
perchance he recalls, it invariably turns out to be a 
flat assertion without proof. 


When we say invariably, we mean exactly that, be- 
cause there cannot be proof of something that is false. 
A federal freight charge of 30 per cent or 40 per cent 
is just so much fudge. 

For children fudge can be fine. For adults, facts are 
better. And it’s the facts that provide the realistic 
down-to-earth ending for what started out as a fairy 
tale but turned out to be a very attractive round-trip 
ticket leading to better schools for all Americans. 


The material above was taken from a publication of 
the National Education Association Legislative Com- 
mission. F.E.B. 


TEA Field Service Report: 


Tennessee 


Used In A 
Pilot Project 


From October 27 through November 
9, Tennessee was used in a very unique 
and rewarding pilot project (the only 
such project ever undertaken in the 
United States on a full scale state-wide 
basis) in the interest of the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
program. Two areas of this program are 
selective recruitment (Future Teachers 
of America Clubs) and orientation of 
students in teacher training programs 
(Student National Education Associa- 
tion Chapters). The project was con- 
ducted by Dr. Richard Carrigan, Direc- 
tor of the Student National Education 





Student NEA consultants at meeting with Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County personnel. Standing: Valerie Bohanan, president Student NEA. 
Seated left to right: George Mathis, Principal, Brainerd High School NEA 
District Director, third district; Charlene Collier, TEA staff member; 
Elizabeth Dalton, Curriculum Coordinator, Chattanooga City Schools; Sam 
McConnell, Superintendent of Hamilton County Schools; and Richard 
Carrigan, Director of Student NEA. 








Association program and _ Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Charlene Collier, 
Future Teacher and Student National 
Education Association State Consultant 
for the Tennessee Education Association. 
They conducted College Campus Work- 
shops on twenty college campuses. 
Twenty-two colleges have active Student 
National Education Association Chap- 
ters. In addition they met ‘with many 
Future Teachers of America Club Spon- 
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sors and several Clubs. Dr. Carrigan 
and Mrs. Collier worked with more than 
4,000 students who were either exploring 
teaching as a career (FTA) or who 
were active in the teacher preparation 
program (SNEA). These workshop ses- 
sions were spent in a study of the 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards program; discussion related 
to current trends in education; profes- 
sional problems; college accreditation; 
certification; professional organizations; 
ethics; goals; policies; and various topics 


related to teaching selected by the stu- 
dents. In addition to lecture sessions, 
group discussions and a question period 
there were many “brain-storming” ses- 
sions where students identified problems 
related to the profession and attempted 
to reach possible solutions. 

Ben Flatt, a junior at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, is national president 
of the Student National Education As- 
sociation group this year. He partici- 
pated in the Workshop in his own 


college. 
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683 times 
“around 
the world ! 
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In closing months, 99 trucks ran night and day over five test loops to pile up 17 million miles 


Its the great 
NATIONAL ROAD TEST! 


November 30th, test traffic ended in $27,000,000 
pavement test sponsored by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO). 


More than 1,100,000 load applications and 
millions of scientific readings were recorded 
before the last truck rolled off the track near 
Ottawa, Illinois. The fleet of trucks included farm- 
size pickups to 54-ton semi-trailers. 

On the test loops, 836 separate sections repeated 
nearly 200 different pavement combinations to 
provide a wide range of measurements. 

Behind this pavement test are the most scien- 
tific methods ever used. Automatic electronic in- 
strumentation and recording equipment assure 
unbiased, reliable findings. 

Administered by the Highway Research Board 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
815 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, the National Road Test will 
answer the big questions in today’s highway con- 
struction. Engineers, officials and legislators will 
have invaluable help in designing pavements for 
the Interstate System—and all roads and streets. 


Scientific readings by the millions have been analyzed by 
AASHO computers. “Statistically unassailable” facts on 
modern pavement design will result. 





Apathy 


Into 


Awareness 


By LAWRENCE O. HAABy 


University of Tennessee, College of Education 


You ask, “What can we do about the 
apathy of the average American in the 
face of global unrest and individual 
striving for a place in the sun?” 

My answer is, “Send him to the 
United Nations. A_ visit there will 
change apathy into awareness—awareness 
that the situation is critical.” 

Throughout history, men’s ignorance 
of each other’s ways and lives has been 
reflected in prejudice, suspicion, and 
mistrust—attitudes which have ignited 
wars among the peoples of the world. 
Any effort toward achieving lasting 
peace must begin with an understanding 
of the immediate factors which produce 
tension; their identification must be 
followed by a search through education 
to eliminate them. 

In the world today, an estimated 700 
million human beings can neither read 
nor write; almost half of the world’s 
children do not go to school. These 
stark figures indicate the immensity of 
the basic educational problems now 
facing nations on all continents. But 
that is not the whole of the problem. 
Even those countries with highly 
developed educational systems are 
confronted with almost insurmountable 
difficulties. They still have an 
insufficient number of qualified teachers; 
they still need new school buildings, 
improved curriculum development, 
education for adults, and a host of other 
matters. 

News stories and telecasts have tried 
to tell this story of the lean-bellied 
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nations and their movements upward, 
but neither printed page nor airborne 
film has pricked the American 
conscience. Firsthand experiences are as 
vital for many adults as they are for most 
young pupils. That is why a visit to the 
United Nations can change a lukewarm 
benchwarmer into an aggressive advocate 
of action. 

One spends only a few hours listening 
and talking and watching the activities 
in the Headquarters of the United 
Nations before he is confronted with the 
overwhelming magnitude of the world’s 
problems. There on the East River in 
New York City one soon realizes that 
the problems are not academic problems 
for a few delegates to discuss and 
debate; rather, they are problems on 
whose solution rests the future of 
civilization. 

So real and pertinent are the problems 
affecting the behavior of peoples that a 
sense of urgency seems to permeate the 
entire atmosphere throughout the 
Headquarters. UNESCO, the United 
Nations agency which deals directly with 
the understandings and behaviors of 
people through its concern for 
education, is a good example of men at 
work trying to solve the problem of 
humanizing international cooperative 
efforts. 


Don’t Hit Him—tTell Him 


The following letter to the Editor in 
the UNESCO Courier, January, 1960, 


illustrates this fundamental principle 
upon which the organization functions: 

It was late afternoon and I hailed 
a cab. “Lady, what do you think of the 
UN?” asked the cab driver. 

“I’m in no mood for an argument,” 
I answered, “I just did a long day’s 
work.” 

“No, no kidding, I’m not going to 
argue,” said the talkative driver, “I 
really want to know. I don’t think the 
UN is any good. They don’t do noth- 
ing.” 

“Are you willing to listen?” I asked. 
He said he was and this is what I told 
him: 


I was a nursery teacher. The children 
used to come into school in the begin- 
ning of the school year and if they 
wanted a toy which another child had, 
they would hit the child in order to 
get it. We used to say to the children, 
“Don’t hit him; tell him.” 

Each day for the whole year we said: 
“Don’t hit him; tell him.” At first the 
children paid no attention. They would 
strike out with a block or shovel. After 
a few months of patient repetition of 
our favorite phrase, the children began 
to say, “Don’t hit him; tell him.” But 
they still continued to hit. About the 
eighth or ninth month, one could see 
the change take place. The children 
not only verbalized but they actually 
did “Tell him.” You could often hear 
them saying “I want that. Give me 
that.” And so that is what the United 
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ations is for, young man; it’s to teach 

ie world “Don’t hit him; tell him.” 

It was evident that the young, 
tractive guide who briefed us about 
ie activities of the United Nations and 

iis agencies had a dedicated sense of 

responsibility associated with her work. 

She seemed to plead that each of us 

return to our respective communities 

displaying a feeling of pride in American 
education. She made us realize that our 
future depends upon our ability to 
develop a_ firmer commitment to 
democratic principles among the youth 
with whom we work. She inspired us to 
efforts to acquaint 
administrators, teachers, and students 
with the importance of ideas shared and 
explored through organizations within 
the framework of the United Nations. 


renew our 


With devotion and dedication in her 
voice, the guide concluded the tour: 
“Teachers throughout the world must 
inculcate a sense of freedom through 
the United Nations. A__ personal 
commitment is needed to bring about a 
new sense of responsibility. in our 
ever-changing, complicated world.” 


Throughout our visit we could sense 
in the United Nations personnel a 
strong, intense feeling that their work 
was closely allied with bettering the 
conditions by which man can_ better 
himself. Surely this is also the feeling 
that inspires teachers to build for 
improved relationships among people of 
the community, the state, the nation, 
and the world. 


Interesting, intimate experiences with 
the peoples of the world working 
through the United Nations drive home 
a hard, cold truth: Both sides in the 
ideological struggle—the free world and 
the communist world—suggest to the 
uncommitted nations that their ways of 
life can narrow the gap between poverty 
and plenty. The communist world ad- 
mits that higher levels of living are 
achieved at the expense of individual 
freedoms. It suggests that if poverty, 
hunger, and disease are to be con- 
quered, individual rights must be sacri- 
ficed for a while at least for the eventual 
well-being of the masses. 


The free world must race against 
time to prove that democratic processes 
—however cumbersome—can provide se- 
curity along with freedom. We must 
realize that hungry and restless people 
are ready to grasp whatever straw of 
hope is stretched out to them. Africa 
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Here, on the East River, Dr. Lawrence O. Haaby recently learned how 


to turn apathy into awareness. He was attending a United Nations con- 
ference sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the Foreign Policy Association. 








In Sept 


United Nations photograph 





ember, 1960, the General Assembly of the United Nations opened 


its fifteenth regular session. The fate of all mankind may well sit here. 


and South America are continents in 
proof. 

Our position in the face of a sharply 
divided world is much like that of the 
traveler who asked a small boy the di- 
rections to a nearby town and got the 
bewildering reply, “Mister, you can’t 
get there from here.” 

Perhaps we cannot get to a positive 
peace from the point where we are 
now. But we can get to a place from 
which we can get there. Education is 
our means of transportation. And this 


vehicle of education must be driven 
by personnel concerned enough to learn 
the facts about cooperative actions of 
the United Nations. 

It is here that man must demonstrate 
whether or not he possesses the demo- 
cratic principles which assure the dignity 
and worth of each individua! human 
being, his right to freedom with honor, 
his development to full potential, and 
his full membership in a productive 
and peaceful society. 











WY: Wor ld 


Fir mn Foundation 


of . peace. 
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“The tables were laden with articles from countries around the world; and 
the children, dressed in native costumes, guided visitors who came to view 


the exhibit.” 


United Nations Fair 


WILLIAM MAGGaART, 6th Grade Teacher, 
School, Madison, 


Since the United Nations is playing 
such an important role in promoting 
peace and better understanding among 
the nations of the world, our class de- 
cided to develop a short unit of work 
on the subject. This was three years ago. 

After much thought, 
research for ideas, we decided to sponsor 
a U.N. fair, whereby the entire school 
could participate. 

As our plans progressed, the interest 
became higher. There was much corre- 
lation of social studies, English, writing, 
speaking, reading, art, and music. 
Themes were written by the students 

n “What the United Nations Means to 
Me”. In their themes, they discussed 
such points as the role the organization 
has played in bringing us closer to our 
neighboring nations, the comparison of 
the world before after the U.N. 
was organized, and how we, as citizens, 
have been affected by this. During the 
afternoon,’ a play was presented to the 
student -body portraying the U.N.’s his- 
tory, organization and functions. This 
year, students dressed in native cos- 
tumes went. to each room in the school 
and told in story form the organization 
and functions of the U.N. Pictures 
which they drew were used to illustrate 
their story. Discussions of the latest hap- 
penings in the United Nations were 
conducted. Stories: were read of the 
ways of life of the nations belonging to 
the organization. Songs were sung about 


discussion and 


and 
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Stratton 
Tennessee 


some of the countries, and flags were 
made of the countries belonging to the | 


U.N. | — 


Then preparations for fair day began. 
Notes were sent to the parents telling 
them of our plans. Tables decorated 
with blue and white crepe paper were 
set up in the corridor of the school 
for the exhibit. A large United Nations 
flag was displayed on the wall above the 
exhibit along with the national flags of 
each country. 


The day of the fair far exceeded our 
expectations. The tables were laden 
with articles from countries around the 
world. Children dressed in native cos- 
tumes were appointed to guide the chil- 
dren who came to view the exhibit and 
act as hosts or hostesses. Each child in 
our room, who desired, had an oppor- 
tunity to serve in this capacity. 

During the past three years, the inter- 
est in the United Nations fair has grown 
and become a tradition at Stratton 
School. As a result of this activity, it is 
felt that a better understanding has been 
developed, by the students, of the im- 
portant part that every nation and every 
individual must play in order to have 
peaceful harmony throughout the world. 
We hope that each child has become 
more conscious of the fact that the peace 
and security of the universe depends on 
how we as individual citizens think, 
speak and act. 








EUROPE 
| MONTH — $775,900 


BELGIUM—HOLLAND— 
GERMANY—SWITZERLAND— 
LIECHTENSTEIN—AUSTRIA— 
ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE 

ENGLAND 


Special weekly departures in June 
and July 


Price includes—round trip from New York 
by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines, standard hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing, entrance fees, tips and profes- 
sional escorts throughout. Available to 
teachers, students, their families and friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value of the 
decade— 


For further information write to:— 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 


TWA Building — Room 714 
17th. & L Sts., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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January Salute to 


Local Association Presidents 


We start our new year of 1961 with a salute to our local 
issociation presidents of the Sixth District. In honoring 
them, we honor the entire membership of the TEA and 
the local leaders who work for the improvement of the 
teaching profession. 
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Bertha Ray Beasley, president Houston 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Erin Elementary School, teacher of 
the fourth grade; 

B.S. degree from Austin Peay State 
College. 


Mrs. George Bell, president Franklin 
City Teachers’ Association; 

Franklin Junior High School, teacher 
of seventh and eighth grades; 

B.A. degree from Peabody College. 


James Bogard, president Stewart County 
Education Association; 

Big Rock Elementary School, princi- 
pal; 

B.S. degree from Austin Peay State 
College. 


Mary Harlow Bradley, president Clarks- 
ville City Teachers’ Association; 

Smith School, teacher of the sixth 
grade; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Austin 
Peay State College. 


Thurman Cothron, president Sumner 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Portland Elementary School, princi- 
pal; 

B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College; M.A. degree from Pea- 
body College. 

Clint Daniel, president Montgomery 
County Teachers‘ Association; 

Byrns L. Darden Demonstration 
School, assistant principal and teacher 
of seventh grade mathematics. 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Austin 
Peay State College. 


Elizabeth Dunn, president Dickson 
County Education Association 
Oakmont Elementary School, princi- 


pal; 
B.A. degree from the University of 


4 Tennessee; M.A. degree from Peabody 


























Floyd M. Horner, president Perry 
County Teachers’ Association; 
Lobelville High School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College; M.A. degree from Austin 
Peay State College. 


Elmer C. James, president Lawrence 
County Education Association; 
Summertown High School, teacher of 
English and social studies; 
B.A. degree from David Lipscomb 
College; M.A. Peabody College. 


James W. Maxey, Jr., president Cheat- 
ham County Teachers Association; 
Cheatham County High School, 
teacher of Vocational Agriculture; 
Bachelor’s degree from University of 
Tennessee. 


Joe L. Morris, president Robertson 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Watauga Elementary School, princi- 
pal; 

B.A. and M.A. degrees from Peabody 
College. 


Shirley M. Poole, president Giles 
County Teachers’ Association; 

Elkton High School, principal; 

B.S. and M.A. degrees from Middle 
Tennessee State College. 


4 Henry Martin Puryear, Jr., president 
' Maury County Teachers’ Association; 


McDowell Elementary School, princi- 


pal; 


B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytech- 


I nic Institute; M.A. degree from Peabody. 


Henry J. Stamps, president Humphreys 
County Education Association; 
Waverly Central High School, teacher 
of Vocational Agriculture; 
B.S. degree from T.P.I.; M.S. degree 
from Oklahoma State University. 


Edward Weatherspoon, president Hick- 

man County Teachers’ Association; 
Wrigley Elementary School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Austin Peay State 


; College. 


George W. Wilson, president Wayne 
County Teachers Association; 
Frank Hughes High School, principal; 
Bachelor’s degree from Florence State 
College, Florence, Alabama. 





Edward G. 





Lodter 
language department of East Tennessee State College since 
1949. He was born in Newport, R1., was educated in the 
Newport public schools, and was graduated from St. Stephens 
College (now Bard) at 
earning his M.A. degree at Northwestern University he held 
an assistanceship in the modern language department, He 
has done graduate work at Columbia University; and, before 
assuming his present duties at ETSC, he was professor of 
modern languages at Milligan College. The article published 
here is a condensation of an address Mr. Lodter delivered last 
spring at the TEA convention. 


has been chairman of the modern 


Annandale, N. Y. While he was 





Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 


As far back as the latter half of the 19th 
century sporadic attempts were made to 
teach foreign languages in the grades. After 
a waning interest during World War I, a 
number of attempts, some highly  suc- 
cessful, were made to restore it, witness 
especially the Cleveland plan for superior 
children in grades 1 to 6. A_ renewed 
interest during World War II, with em- 
phasis on smaller classes, the conversational 
aim, and mechanical aids helped accelerate 
this tendency. And in May 1952, a speech 
by Earl J. McGrath, gave the movement 
such a shot in the arm that it has now 
become country-wide. At that time, speak- 
ing as U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. McGrath said: 


“For most of my professional life I have 
been interested in the subject of general 
education and the college curriculum, 
and for some years unwisely took the 
position that a foreign language did not 
constitute an indispensable element in a 
general education program. This position, 
I am happy to say, I have reversed. I have 
now seen the light and I consider foreign 
languages a very important element in 
general education. . . . The social, the 
political, the international reasons for the 
study of languages deserve the thoughtful 
consideration of all who determine the 
character of American education. 
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By EDWARD T. LODTER 


Educators from the elementary school to 
the top levels of the university system 
ought to give immediate attention to this 
matter.” 


From that time on despite adverse criti- 
cism, words of caution, and forthright ob- 
jection, the foreign language program in 
the elementary schools has flourished. 
For example: 

In 1951 there were nine new projects; 
in 1953 there were 65 new ones! 

In 1955 there were over 300,000 children 
exposed to some foreign language; now the 
number is well over 700,000. 

In addition to this, in the past few years 
the M L A and other organizations have 
given the matter a great deal of attention, 
and have been instrumental in the de- 
velopment of much useful material. 

In Tennessee, excluding any that have 
not been reported on, there are approxi- 
mately 15 programs involving some 5,000 
children who are studying mostly French 
or Spanish anywhere from ] to 5 hours per 
week in one of the first seven grades. The 
teachers include the classroom teacher, the 
elementary supervisor, the language special- 
ist, the practice teacher, the high school 
teacher, the librarian, and the native of a 
foreign country. 

The ideal way to learn another language 
is of course to live in the country where it 
is spoken. Unfortunately most of us do not 


have this opportunity. And since one of 
the functions of public schools is to make 
experiences of another culture, 
many (including a growing number of 
leaders in the educational field) feel that 
teaching foreign languages in the clemen- 
the answer. 


possibile 


tary schools may be 

In January, 1953, Commissioner McGrath 
called a conference on the role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools. To this 
Conference in Washington came 350 ed- 
ucators from all over the country, admin- 
elementary school curriculum 
specialists, language teachers, parents, 
representatives of business and government, 
and persons in other fields who recognized 
the need for extending opportunities for 
language study to children of elementary 
school age. The working principle or basis 
for F L E S, adopted at this conference was 
that the chief purpose of including the 
study of foreign languages in the program 
of the elementary school is that of enriching 
and vivifying the children’s understanding 
of and sympathy for a foreign people. The 
mastery of a language is not a primary 
objective of the program. It should be an 
emotional experience, in which one would 
sense rather than understand. Including 
language may make more vivid, more color- 
ful another culture and may stimulate the 
learner to further study. It is not to make 
children bilingual necessarily but to de- 
velop in the child an auxiliary tongue or 


istrators, 
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‘ongues. The benefits are both linguistic 
ind cultural. 


The degree of certainty of learning a new 
language is surprisingly high, provided that 
the right conditions are created and the 
right things done. But as Dr. William 
Parker, author of the U N ES C O booklet 
“The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages,” has cautioned, “When programs 
are improvised faddishly, Johnny imitates 
with pathetic accuracy the teacher’s frac- 
tured French, and Mary memorizes a few 
isolated expressions that will be forgotten 
over the summer.” 


From the study of many programs 
emerges a pattern that perhaps typifies the 
best to be observed and recommended: The 
3rd grade is suggested as the optimum start; 
the 15-20 minute period is best in the 
regular day as early as possible; and the 
oral-aural skills must not become dormant 
and must be fully integrated with reading, 
writing, and other objectives! 


A few years ago the Metropolitan School 
Study Council Committee made a survey 
of F L E S among its 71 members, and an 
analysis of the reported programs showed 
that the program was offered to all, that 
it was generally introduced at grade 3, 
that the lessons were from 15-20 minutes 
daily, that for the most part the study has 
a conversational role, that the potential for 
integration with other subjects is greater 
first glance, that 
English is held to a minimum, that it is 


than would seem at 
typically oral-aural at least for the first 
two years, that most courses are based on 
units of vocabulary to appeal to interests, 
and that realia and audio-visual aids are 
helpful but not essential to a successful 
program. 


That F L E S is a desirable, valid, and 
feasible program has been fairy well estab- 
lished by now. One of the most pressing 
problems is still that of teacher supply 
and teacher training. When in 1956 the 
M L A expressed its approval of the pop- 
ular movement in American education, its 
policy statement said, “It is our judgment 
that the public should be warned against 
faddish elements of this movement. No 
new venture in American education can 
the wholehearted 
support of parents, teachers, and educa- 


long prosper without 


tional administrators in a given community 
. .. Proponents of foreign language study 
in the elementary schools should not, there- 
fore, initiate programs until, among other 
things, the necessary preparations are made, 
including the recruitment of an adequate 
number of interested teachers who have 
both skill in guiding children and the 
necessary language qualifications.” These 
qualifications, so well summed up by Dr. 
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Theodore Anderson, one of the leaders in 
the F L E S movement, are: 


(1) the teacher should be a person of 
broad humanistic background; 

(2) he should have a near-native com- 
mand of the language; 

(3) he should possess an understanding 
of American elementary school the- 
ory and practice and relate his 
teaching to this; and 

(4) he should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of and affection for children. 
Dr. Andersson also says, “He should 
be, as often as possible, that magical 
person who holds before his pupils 
a lofty vision of life, and who is 
infinitely resourceful in discovering 
and developing the unlimited pos- 
sibilities in each of them.” 


Factors that necessarily help determine 
recommendations for teacher education are 
the apparently conflicting demands of pro- 
viding for the present and planning a long 
range program for ultimate competence. 
Also important are the concept of foreign 
language as (1) central, in which case an 
absolutely reliable model should be fur- 
nished in order to realize the advantage of 
facility of imitation by young children; and 
as (2) peripheral, in which case something 
less than perfection in pronunciation and 
fluency is acceptable. 


At the Washington Conference the dele- 
gates divided into four work groups. The 
group discussing the aspect of teacher 
education, numbering approximately 75, 
came up with the following recommenda- 
tions: 


For immediate introduction of F LES: 
(1) seek and utilize competent linguists 
locally available; (2) provide in-service 
training for such teachers by locally or- 
ganized workshops; and (3) secure audio 
aids as guides to practice. 

For long-range programs, teachers 
could be trained in currently developing 
programs, such as: (1) the Master of Arts 
in teaching; (2) summer workshops in 
city systems; (3) intensive courses at 
university summer sessions; (4) liberal 
arts colleges; (5) university schools of 
education in co-operation with liberal 
arts colleges; (6) teachers colleges where 
the focus is on education of teachers; and 
ideally, (7) in actual study abroad or in 
schools organized to simulate foreign 
residence. 


Universities should emphasize the oral 


method, introduce language laboratory 
practice, and provide experiences with 
children. They should plan more co- 


operation between education and liberal 
arts faculties, and, if necessary, distinguish 
between a language major for the 
Bachelor’s degree, and one for a teaching 
certificate. Teachers Colleges should intro- 
duce foreign language instruction on the 


same basis as other teaching subjects, and 
provide practice teaching under joint super- 
vision of language and education specialists. 
In general the length of training for ele- 
mentary and high school teaching could be 
equalized, concentration on a subject mat- 
ter major could be increased, existing 
professional courses could be reorganized 
and expanded, time and effort could be 
economized by recognizing common ele- 
ments in professional and subject matter 
training, cultural appreciation could be 
enriched by well developed programs in 
area studies, and continuous efforts could 
be made to relate language programs to 
immediate and remote goals of children. 
And, instead of decreasing major language 
requirement, a reduction in credit hours 
could be accomplished (when necessary) 
by revision of professional courses to elim- 
inate duplication. 


There are some who have had misgivings 
as to the harm resulting from pronuncia- 
tion being taught by classroom teachers 
whose only experience has been their own 
high school or college study. But perhaps 
TV holds the key to the problem. Certainly 
some of the lack can be taken up by the 
use of audio-visual aids, especially TV. 
Using skilled teachers, programs can be 
made available to a large elementary pop- 
ulation. TV has an additional advantage 
over auditory recordings through the use of 
concrete objects and social situations. 


Let us take a look at some things that 
have been done in the past five years to 
alleviate the shortage of teacher supply. A 
considerable number of teachers colleges 
have been experimenting with elementary 
school language classes and have stood 
ready to prepare the necessary teachers as 
the demand rose. The program of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut in New 
Britain is described in the catalog as 
follows: “In order to enable Elementary 
Education Majors who so desire to organize 
special activities for the enrichment of the 
elementary school curriculum the Modern 
Language Department offers, in cooperation 
with the Education Department, Elective 
Concentration Programs in Modern Lan- 
guage.” 


A limited number of students are ad- 
mitted to these programs each year. Ad- 
mission is based upon previous training, 
personal qualifications, and interest. Stu- 
dents who complete satisfactorily all the 
requirements prescribed for these programs 
will receive, upon graduation, a B.S. degree 
in Elementary Education and a statement 
from the Modern Language Department 
attesting to this special preparation in the 
field. 


One of the best sources of supply, ac- 
cording to Dr. Andersson, is the Liberal 
Arts college. A number of state depart- 
ments of education have encouraged liberal 
arts graduates with foreign language majors 
to become elemeatary school teachers. A 
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liberal arts graduate with a language major 
would find it not too difficult to acquire 
provisional and eventual full certification. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council 
Committee has cume forth with some sug- 
gestions for certification. The members 
of the Committee came to the conclusion 
that the two qualifications which should 
be basic are fluency in the language, and a 
knowledge of the characteristics of school 
children and of methods of instruction. 
They feel that in addition to che usual 
professional courses the requirements 
should be heavily weighted in the direction 
of study of the language, including 
phonetics and conversation. A period of 
study or travel in 2 country of the 
language, or the equivalent, should be 
required. 

Two or three years ago, an Oregon 
Committee for the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram of the M L A made an inquiry into 
the training of Foreign Language teachers 
for elementary schools. In their report 
mention is made of a pioneering program 
in language teaching via TV. It was given 
by the Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages at Union College in 
Schenectady. The course was intended to 
help elementary teachers who had studied 
some French in the past to refresh and 
retool. 

Another source of supply of the needed 
personnel in the past several years has been 
the annual workshop in numerous institu- 
tions of higher learning. Typical of these 
workshops is that held by the College of 
Education of Southern Illinois University, 
which this summer will hold the seventh 
annual foreign language elementary school 
workshop. This course is designed (1) to 
assist elementary school teachers in inte- 
grating foreign languages into their 
teaching program, and (2) to encourage 
high school teachers to introduce or 
supervise foreign languages or education. 
The prerequisite is basic foreign language 
credit of a year or more and it grants from 
4 to 8 hours credit. Classes run from 7:30 
to 12:00 five days a week and include oral 
drill in the languages chosen, discussion of 
methods, lectures on learning problems of 
young children, observation of pilot classes, 
and practice with special materials. Inte- 
gration of foreign languages with the 
child’s regular program is stressed. 

A few teacher training programs, such as 
the Master of Arts in Teaching, have an- 
nounced their purpose of training language 
teachers specifically for the elementary 
school. In the most outstanding of these, 
use is made of one of the largest and most 
modern foreign language laboratories in the 
nation to provide great flexibility of meth- 
odology in helping the student gain fluency 
in the spoken language. 

No less important in helping train. future 
F L E S teachers are the Institutes provided 
under the N D E A. Last summer there 
were four of these institutes that provided 
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éDesea Usted Hablar Espanol? 


By IRENE BALDWIN 


Sixth Grade Teacher, Mitchell-Neilson School, Murfreesboro 


The introduction of a foreign language 
at the elementary school level is a rela- 
tively new idea in education, and it is 
gaining advocates at a rapid pace. Since 
teachers are vitally interested in programs 
of enrichment for school children, the 
teaching of a foreign language offers a 
valuable challenge to them. In our rapid- 
ly expanding world the desirability of 
speaking, or understanding languages 
other than our own is quite evident, and 
educators are experimenting in this area. 

In keeping with this trend I decided to 
experiment with my sixth grade pupils 
at Mitchell-Neilson School in Murfrees- 
boro, to see how adept they were in learn- 
ing Spanish. There were several reasons 
why Spanish was chosen. First, it was 
easier than most other foreign languages. 
Second, the pupils already had a slight 
interest in Spanish through watching TV 
westerns. Third, our closest foreign neigh- 
bors spoke Spanish. Fourth, and by no 
means least,’I had more training and ex- 
perience in this language. 

There is never any difficulty in arousing 
enthusiasm among sixth graders for some- 
thing new and different. Such was the 


case in our grade. The children were eager 
and interest was at fever pitch. As the 
newness wore off, however, some were less 
enthusiastic, and as time passed a few 
lost interest completely. But considered as 
a whole the class remained enthusiastic. 
Out of 45 pupils in the first year cf our 
experiment, only two refused to learn. 
Many of them became quite good at both 
speaking and understanding the things we 
had stressed in class. 

In our work we tried to concentrate on 
the conversational phase of Spanish rather 
than on the reading and writing phase. 
This latter phase, however, proved so much 
easier both for the children and the teach- 
er, that we did too much of that and not 
enough conversation. In the second year 
we remedied that error and the emphasis 
was definitely on conversation. The pupils 
enjoyed this more and made better pro- 
gress. 

During the year we had several children 
to enter our grade from schools that had 
not taught Spanish. Most of these became 
so interested that they did extra work 
outside of school in order to catch up with 
the others, Some of them became the best 





language training for elementary teachers; 
this summer ten of the 35 institutes will 
provide such training, including those that 
the University of Kansas and Tufts Univer- 
sity, which are devoted exclusively to that 
purpose. 

What of the future? The time has come 
when we no longer have to prove that 


children are capable of learning languages. 
Certainly the indications are definite that 
F L E § has gained at least limited ac- 
ceptance throughout the country. But if it 
is to gain a more permanent acceptance in 
the American educational system, the time 
has come to begin a serious investigation 
into the progressive development of the 
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anish pupils in the class. 

We have used many activities and they 

ive all been successful, some more so 

in others. The singing of songs in 
sanish has proved to be one of the most 
pular, especially during the Christmas 
season. One song was especially valuable 
since it afforded us excellent vocabulary 
drill as well as much fun in singing it. 
rhe title was “Estas Son Las Manos” 

[hese Are The Hands) and there was 
no limit to the things that could be named. 
Each child in turn would name something 
and point to it and sing the proper Span- 
ish—such as ‘this is my pencil,” and the 
class would join in the chorus. It had a 
catchy tune and was easy to sing and soon 
we were gaily singing away and learning 
Spanish at the same time. 

Another activity enjoyed by the chil- 
dren was that of asking questions or giv- 
ing directions in Spanish. The first child 
to understand would answer, in Spanish 
of course, or carry out the instructions 
given. Again there is no limit to this ac- 
tivity. Examples are: “Vaya usted al 
pizarrén y escribe los numeros” (Go to the 
board and write the numbers), or “; De qué 
color es su pelo?” (What color is your 
hair?), or “;Qué hora es?” (What time is 
it?) There were many variations of the 
above sentences used, but all employed 
the limited vocabulary that the children 
had learned. 

Counting was another activity enjoyed 
by most. They counted many things such 
as pupils in the room, members of their 
family, days of the week, etc. 


Often we combined art activities with 
our Spanish and the results were inter- 
esting. The children drew pictures and 
then wrote brief stories about what they 
had drawn. They were supposed to us? 
only the vocabulary already learned but 
that was hard to do. Often they asked the 
teacher how to say things that she did 
not know herself. She always had a dic- 
tionary handy and had to use it frequently. 
We were also very fortunate in having a 
Mexican boy in our room who rendered 
most valuable aid in our pronunciations. 


Only one book in Spanish was available 
for the entire class, but since we were 
speaking rather than reading that was not 
a deterrent factor. After all pupils had 
learned the vocabulary in that book they 
were permitted to take it home and read 
it. We also used a phonograph record 
which enabled us to keep our pronuncia- 
tion as correct as our English tongues 


could function. 

The most enjoyable experience of the 
year occurred at Christmas. We read a 
story about the Spanish children’s use of 
the pinata in getting their gifts and 
goodies at Christmas. Several of the pupils 
made pinatas out of paper sacks. The 
regalos (gifts) and dulces (candy) from 
the teacher to each pupil were placed in 
these. Each child took his turn at trying 
to break the pinata. It was a riotous time 
and one that was completely suited to sixth 
graders at Christmas. 

One week we read a story in Spanish. 
Before reaching the end of it, each pupil 


was asked to write his own ending in 


Spanish and then read it to the class. 


This afforded excellent practice in both 
pronouncing and writing. 

There were numerous problems con- 
nected with our work. The main one was 
too little time for our Spanish. We had 
only an hour each week, therefore we for- 
got a lot between lessons. This was not 
enough time to become familiar with 
speaking or hearing the language. We felt, 
however, that we had had a successful and 
worth while experience, and one that would 
be continued into other levels of the school. 

If any teacher feels experimental or 
daring we recommended trying Spanish or 
some other language with your children. 
It was fun and a rewarding adventure—for 
us. Adids amigos. 
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program. More thought must be given to 
the over-all effectiveness of F L E S and its 
effects upon later language study. We must 
also give thought to proper articulation 
and continuity, possibly involving a two 
track program in the high schools, to 
establishing standards of achievement, and 
to giving consolidation and unification to 
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what we have. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board is beginning to include a 
listening comprehension test as an optional 
supplement to its standard college boards 
in languages. And a number of colleges and 
universities have declared their intentions 
of taking part in the N D E A develop- 
ment program by holding language in- 


stitutes, and many others are joining the 
growing number that have installed elec- 
tronic laboratory equipment for expediting 
the functional learning of languages. 

F L E S doubtless has had an important 
hand in bringing about these developments. 
May we look forward to its continued 
growth. 








Retired Teachers: 





Retirement was only a starting point 
for Agnes Justice; and she has found 


Fun and Enrichment in 


For some retired teachers life is ex- 
citing and full of enrichment. Agnes 
Justice, who retired after thirty-two 
years in the Nashville City Schools, is 
one of these fortunate ones. She never 
really retired; officially she did. And 
Nashville supervisors she had worked 
with, first as a teacher and later as 
audio-visual supervisor, honored her 
with a “money tree” and a life member- 
ship in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 

Theoretically she accepted her retire- 
ment status and moved to Pensacola, 
Florida. But she had been used to ac- 
tivity in both school and civic affairs. 
For a generation she had worked with 
and held offices in organizations such 
as TEA, MTEA, and ACE; she had 
been prominent in the Women’s Civic 
Forum; she had been an active member 
of the Belmont Methodist Church. 

Her church membership provided her 
first opportunity in Florida. She be- 
came director of religious education at 
Pensacola’s First Methodist Church and 
remained there for three years. She 
should have been content, but school 
was in her blood—and in the back of 
her mind. 

In her youth Agnes Justice had at- 
tended Scarritt, the University of Ten- 
nessee, and Peabody College. This past 
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By HaRRIETTE E. WELLS 


September she entered Florida State 
and headed back to the schoolroom by 
way of more education. After a year 
of intensive study (18 hours a semester) 
she will return to the classroom as an 
elementary teacher. Since Agnes Justice 
possesses the highest qualities of a de- 
voted teacher, those who know her best 
think Tennessee’s loss is Florida’s gain. 

So Agnes Justice will never be “re- 
tired”. Life will always be exciting. And 
she will always run to meet it. Her 
enthusiasm never wanes. And her in- 
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Retirement 


terest in young people increases. Not 
that she denies the past and the parade 
of years. She doesn’t. Old friends are 
important and she keeps in contact 
with many of them. Former students in- 
terest her and she scans_ the 
Nashville papers for notice of a new 
“grand-child” (son or daughter of a 
former student). But most of all Agnes 
Justice is interested in “the now”. 
Perhaps that is why she is a shining 
example of fun and enrichment in re- 


too; 


tirement. 


on Retirement Benefits 


Reporting salary income is simple 
during our working days. After retire- 


| ment we face complications—especially 


in reporting income from a retirement 
plan or from an insurance policy. The 
amount of tax due and the place on 
the tax form where annuity income is 
to be reported depend upon a number 
of if’s, and’s, and but’s. 

Federal Taxes on Benefits from Your 
Retirement System by Dr. Madaline 
Remmlein is designed to guide taxpay- 
ers confronted with this puzzle. It is 
a helpful, 45-page booklet first published 


in 1958 and now in its third edition. 
And if you are retired, it may prove 
valuable to you when you need help 
in filling out your federal income tax 
return. Dr. Remmlein’s approach to the 
problem is particularly helpful: after 
explaining the general principles appli- 
cable in specific circumstances for each 
category and for each kind of retire- 
ment income, she cites actual case studies 
and illustrates them with photostatic 
copies of the parts of the tax return 
which cover the principles in question. 

During the summer of 1960 changes 
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were made in the taxation of benefits 
received by those retired for disability 
before reaching normal retirement age. 
The new rules are more generous than 
the old rules. In fact, some disabled 
taxpayers are entitled to claim refunds 
on past years’ taxes because they paid 
more under the old rules than they 
would owe under the new rules. More- 
over, disabled taxpayers are given an 
additional three years of taxfree income 
under the new rules. 

If you are retired for disability the 

new edition of Dr. Remmlein’s 

booklet is a “must’’! 

For income from insurance policies 
and for benefits at normal retirement 
from a joint-contributory plan, Federal 
Taxes on Benefits from Your Retirement 
System includes the annuity tables re- 
quired by the Internal Revenue Service 
for the computation of income which 
is nontaxable under certain conditions. 
The booklet also shows how death bene- 
fits are taxable to survivors of active 
and retired members of retirement plans. 

Do you know whether you are entitled 

to reduce your taxes by the “retire- 

ment income credit”? And how to 
take proper advantage of this credit 
if and when you are entitled to the 
reduction? 
Ten examples in the booklet illustrate 
this point alone. 

Madaline Kinter Remmlein, author of 
Federal Taxes on Benefits From Your 
Retirement System, served on the staff 
of the NEA for over twenty years as 
a specialist in the areas of retirement 
and taxation. She is nationally known 
as an authority in the field of taxation 
of retirement income. 

The booklet costs one dollar and may 
be obtained from the Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc., Jackson at Van 
Buren, Danville, Illinois. 
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NEWS FROM 






CONGO GRADUATES ARE RARE 


NEW YO. N. Y.—Only two 
persons in a million in the Congo are 
university graduates, according to a 
report made by the African-American 
Institute to the United Nations. Until 
June, there were only 16 university 
graduates among the new nation’s 14 
million citizens. During that month, 
another 14 were added. 

* * * & 


EDUCATION CITED AS SURVIVOR KEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. Charles 
H. Boehm, superintendent of public 
instruction addressing the 64th Con- 
vention of Penna. State School Di- 
rectors Association, said the survival 
of man depends upon an enlightened 
citizenry and education. “The central 
responsibility in this democracy for 
education depends a great deal upon 
each school director, and to the degree 
that even the defense of the United 
States and the western world depends 
upon education, it depends upon you,” 
he said. 


RED-PENCIL PALS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Instead of 
“pen ” students at the German- 
town Friends School of Philadelphia 
and the College Louis-Laird of Falaise, 
France are joined in a new level of 
internation] relationships as “red- 
pencil pals”. Language classes in 
grades nine through twelve at the two 
schools exchange papers for grading 
and comment. Students may find it 
more stimulating to have their papers 
graded by foreign friends than by 
their own teachers, who are all too 
aware of habitual errors. And the 
marginal comments are likely to con- 
tain as much encouragement as crit- 
icism, since the grader is usually faced 
with similar problems in his own stud- 
ies. 

co * * * 


EARLY READING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An earlier 
“hands off’ policy concerning the 
teaching of reading to pre-first grade 
children has m reversed recently 
by the Educational Policies Commiss- 
ion on “Contemporary Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education”. The report states 
that kindergarten can and should teach 
reading when children are ready for it. 

* * *& & 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, free 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 











DENVER, COLORADO—The Board 
of Education of Denver high schools 
is now considering o—- students 

e 


a parking fee due to fact that 
school parking lots have cost more 
than one million dollars in recent 
years. In Norwalk, Conn., traffic au- 
thorities are protesting traffic tie-ups 
caused by the large number of motor- 
ized students. 
* * 1 * 


TV TEACHES TEACHERS 


CLEVELAND, yr near aig age 5 to 
KYW-TV at 6 a.m. Monday to Friday 
are hundreds of Cleveland area math- 
ematics and arithmetic teachers. Why? 
They’re receiving in-service training 
in a comprehensive new 12-grade pro- 
gram in mathematics instruction. Rep- 
resenting 18 Greater Cleveland school 
systems, the teachers involved 
have a weekly scheduled TV 
for different grades. 

* as we 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


session 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups . . . and have 
received more than ,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical. 
major medical (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 
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Educational Service Dept. 
D Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 
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GROUP INSURANCE free and 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


By Rutu BROcKETTE, 


For Younger Readers 


Big Puppy and Little Puppy, by Irma 
Simonton Black. Pictures by Theresa 
Sherman. Holiday House, 1960. $2.50. 
Grades 1-2. Two complaining puppies 
go out to see the world and find one 
surprise after another. (A Beginning-to- 
read book) 


A Boy Is A Boy; the fun of being a boy, 
by Ogden Nash. Pictures by Arthur Shil- 
tone. Watts, 1960. $2.95. All ages. The 
verse of Ogden Nash and the many 
yellow and black illustrations give a 
delightful description of a boy. 


Foxy, by John Montgomery. Illustrated 
by Rita Parsons. Watts, 1960. $2.95. 
Grades 4-7. David Grant, a shy London 
orphan, goes to a farm to live with 
foster parents. Frightened and lonely 
he finds companionship in the care of a 
baby fox. 


Shag; last of the plains buffalo, by 
Robert M. McClung. Illustrated by 
Louis Darling. Morrow, 1960. $2.95. 
Grades 4-6. In this well-illustrated book 
the ways of the buffalo are dramatically 
described in the narrative of one par- 
ticular buffalo from the time it is born 
until it becomes one of the few survivors 
of the buffalo hunters who came to the 
West. 


The Shoemaker and The Elves, by 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams. Scribner, 1960. 
$2.95. Grades 1-3. A favorite folk tale 
beautifully redone in a delightful pic- 
ture book. The many colorful and ex- 
pressive illustrations tell the story just 
as elves should. 


Shoes for Matt, by Elsa Falk. Illus- 
trated by Tom O'Sullivan. Follett, 1960. 
$2.50. Grades 4-6. Matt, an eleven year 
old boy, helps his father with the hard 
work of making a home in the Wiscon- 
sin territory. When a school opens Matt 
has hopes of someday becoming a lawyer. 
Easy reading with large print. 
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Sugar and Spice, by Phyllis McGinley. 
Illustrated by Colleen Browning. Watts, 
1960. $2.95. All ages. This delightfully 
gay book of poetry, profusely illustrated 
in full color, is for girls and all people 
who adore girls. 


Tamarindo! by Marcia Brown. _ Illus- 
trated by the author. Scribner, 1960. 
$2.95. Grades 1-3. This colorful picture 
story of sunny Sicily tells of four little 
boys and a lost donkey. Young children 
will enjoy having this read to them. 


For Older Readers 


Accent on April, by Betty Cavanna. 
Morrow, 1960. $2.95. Grades 7-9. This is 
a warmhearted, convincing story of the 
trials and pleasures of Kathy McCall 
and her older brother during Kathy's 
fifteenth year. 


Boomerang Hunter, by James Arthur 
Kjelgaard. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. 
Holiday House, 1960. $2.75. Grades 5-8. 
An absorbing story of a young Austral- 
ian aborigine whose tribe is suffering 
from hunger. Balulu and his dingo go 
into the wilderness to hunt game and 
to find green pastures. 


From Cell To Test Tube; the science of 
biochemistry, by Robert Warner Cham- 
bers and Alma Smith Payne. Scribner, 
1960. $3.50. Grades 9-up. This book will 
give the reader a better understanding 
of the value and scope of biochemistry. 
Basic biochemical concepts are explained 
with a minimum of technical language. 
Includes an index. 


Great Lady of the Theatre, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, by Iris Noble. Messner, 1960. 
$2.95. Grades 10-up. The author relates 
the events of Sara Bernhardt’s rich and 
colorful life with honesty and good 
taste. This book for mature young 
readers will fascinate those who are in- 
terested in acting and the drama. 


Growing Toward Peace, by Regina Tor 
and Eleanor Roosevelt. Random House, 


1960. $3.50. Grades 5-up. This book 
traces the history of peace from the Ice 
Age to the present. Young people and 
adults will gather much information 
from this brief account of the United 
Nations with its many photographs and 
drawings. It incudes a bibliography and 
an index. 


The Romance of Weights and Meas- 
ures, by Keith Gordon Irwin. Illustrated 
by Johannes Troyer. Viking, 1960. $3.50. 
Grades 9-up. This authentic story traces 
the origin of the English units back to 
the days of ancient Egypt and Phoenicia, 
describes the contributions of the Greeks 
and Romans, and tells about the metric 
system. 


Stars In My Pocket, by Erick Berry. 
John Day, 1960. $3.25. Grades 7-9. This 
is the story of the girlhood on Nan- 
tucket Island of Maria Mitchell, Amer- 
ica’s first woman astronomer. 


State Trees, by Olive Lydia Earle. Illus- 
trated by the author. Morrow, 1960. 
$2.50. Grades 5-up. These brief descrip- 
tions of state trees with black and white 
illustrations of the leaves, flowers, fruits 
and seeds of each will be useful in high 
school and elementary libraries for quick 
reference. The trees are listed alpha- 
betically and are indexed by states. 


Touched With Fire, Alaska’s George 
William Steller, by Margaret E. Bell. 
Maps by Bob Ritter. Morrow, 1960. 
$3.00. Grades 8-12. This is a biography 
of a German botanist, who accompanied 
Vitus Bering on his voyage of discovery 
in 1741 to the Northwest coast of North 
America and became the first scientist 
to see Alaska. Describes 18th century 
Russia and Siberia. 


World Song, by Ann Nolan Clark. II- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1960. 
$2.75. Grades 5-8. In spite of the barrier 
of language and custom an American 
boy finds a friend while in Costa Rica. 
The two boys become friends through 
a shared love and understanding of 
birds. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


By Marvin C, Pratt 


The White House is the first color 
film ever made about the home of the 
country’s Chief Executives. Black and 
white films have been made of the 
White House interior, but none since 
it underwent extensive rebuilding be- 
tween 1950 and ’52. 

The film presents a vivid pageant of 
American history as it traces the White 
House from its conception in 1790 
when Congress offered a $500 prize for 
the best design for a “Presidential 
Palace.” 

It tells how Dolly Madison fled from 
the White House a few hours before it 
was burned by British troops in the 
War of 1812 (but not before she saved 
many important papers and the famous 
Stuart painting of Washington which, 
today, hangs in the East Room). 

After the war, when James Monroe 
was President, the outside of the rebuilt 
structure was painted white to hide the 
ugly smoke stains. This even led to 
the executivé mansion’s being named the 
White House. 

The troubled Civil War years when 
Lincoln was President are recounted; 
and the room where Lincoln spent many 
a worried hour pondering the fate of 
the nation is shown, as is the room 
where his body lay in state after his 
assassination. 

The film shows how the White House 
grew through the years, with additions 
gradually being made to the original 
building. Many of the ornate furnish- 
ings that graced its rooms through the 
years are shown. 

The great changes that took place 
in the White House are also illustrated. 
Theodore Roosevelt, an advocate of 
strenuous living, was displeased with 
the frilly and ornate decorations which 
he thought were out of keeping with 
the graceful building’s design. 

He made sweeping changes in deco- 
ration and furnishings in the White 
House that restored the interior to its 
original, simple beauty which he be- 
lieved more truly represented the 
straightforward spirit of the American 
people. 

But most important of all, he gave 
the “Executive Mansion” a new official 
name—the White House. Today, it is a 
name beloved by generations of Ameri- 
cans. 
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Many of the history-making. events 
that have taken place in the White 
House in the 20th Century are shown 
in the film through the use of historical 
motion picture footage. 

The White House itself stars in one 
scene as the work that went into the 
recent building of the aged structure 
is shown. The renovation was designed 
to ensure that the building, which holds 
so much of the nation’s heritage, will 
continue to stand as a monument to 
the American way of life. 

The film takes on added meaning at 
this time as one man leaves the White 
House to make room for the next man 
who will call the imposing mansion 
“home.” (Coronet) 


America and Its Presidents portiolio 
contains full color paintings of Ameri- 
ca’s presidents with the biography of 
each president on the back. These 
posters are suitable for framing. One 
may gain a real understanding of 
American history by studying what the 
presidents have done and failed to do, 
from Washington to the present. These 
posters are available from Childrens 
Press Company, 300 South Racine Ave- 
nue, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


America and Its Presidents is the title 
of a series of three color filmstrips de- 
signed for use in the intermediate social 
studies curriculum. These filmstrips give 
a concise exposition of personalities and 
events which will enrich the teaching 
of American history. The filmstrip se- 
ries begins with a general description 
of the powers and duties of the presi- 
dent as they are set forth in the 
Constitution. 

The story of the presidents begins be- 
fore the Revolution, with Washington 
as a boy on a plantation plus his 
activities before becoming the first 
President. The succeeding frames tell 
of outstanding qualities and characteris- 
tics of each president through the Eisen- 
hower administration. Many of the 
outstanding events of history that took 
place under each administration are 
mentioned. (Childrens Press) 








The Red Room. Woodrow Wilson’s 
portrait hangs over the mantel; and 
the room is lighted by a lovely 
crystal chandelier, 





The State Dining Room is formal 
and richly decorated. Ambassadors 
and heads of foreign countries dine 
with the President here. 


* 


This is the President’s Office. After 
January 20, President John F. 
Kennedy will occupy this famous 
chair. 














People—Lvents—IJdeas 


Derthick, New Head of 
Educational Services 
Program of NEA 


Lawrence G. Derthick will assume his 
new duties as Executive Assistant to 
William G. Carr in January 1961. Dr. 
Derthick’s appointment was announced 
December 1, 1960 by Dr. Carr. 

Dr. Derthick’s particular responsibili- 
ty will be the program to improve the 
quality of instruction in the Nation’s 
schools. Adult education, audio-visual 
instruction, rural education, interna- 
tional relations, safety education, and 
higher education will be under his 
supervision. Major projects will be 
conferences on better teaching, educa- 
cation of academically talented pupils, 
and technological innovations in the 
learning process. 

Dr. Derthick was actually born into 
education: 54 years ago in a school 
dormitory at Hazel Green Academy in 
Kentucky! His father, Henry J. Derth- 
ick, is president emeritus of Milligan 
College; and his mother, the late Pearl 
S. Derthick, was dean of women there. 
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Two of Lawrence Derthick’s children 
are full-time teachers; a third teaches 
evening classes—a university course in 
architecture. 

Dr. Derthick named _ U. S. 
Commissioner of Education four years 
ago. Immediately preceding that he was 
superintendent of schools in Chatta- 
nooga. And before that he had been a 
classroom teacher, school principal, vis- 
iting teacher, assistant superintendent 
of schools (in Nashville), and professor 
at East Tennessee State 


was 


of education 
College. 

In May and June of 1958 Dr. 
Derthick directed a United States mis- 
sion of ten educational leaders on a 
7000-mile tour of Russia (studying Rus- 
sia’s educational system). He has also 
served as a member of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, and 
as a member of the Fulbright Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. 


Teen-age Income 


National Consumer Finance Associa- 
tion has released information showing 


that sixteen million junior and senior 
high school boys and girls in America 
have an annual spendable income total- 


ing six billion dollars. 


Educational Teleguide 
Available 


The first comprehensive guide to edu- 
cational TV is now being issued by the 
U.S. department of Health, Education 
Welfare. Educational Teleguide 
lists with ETV channels, new 
books on the subject, and colleges offer- 


and 


cities 


ing courses in TV. 


Music Clinics Continue 
to April 


“Saturday Session”, a music clinic for 
high school bands, will continue through 
the first week of April. High school band 
directors in Tennessee schools are in- 
vited to send three students per week 
to participate in the program on Pea- 
body campus. Those who wish additional 
information can contact Don Cassel or 
Jim Reynolds, Instructors. 


University of Tennessee 
Scholarship Awards 


Over one hundred scholarships will 
be awarded to high school seniors who 
wish to enroll in the University of Ten- 
nessee in September, 1961. Scholarships 
(from $250 up) are paid in quarterly 
amounts for payment of fees and pur- 
chase of books and supplies. If you 
have students who are interested, appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from 
Director R. E. Dunford, dean of 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Applications must be in 
Dean Dunford’s office by March 15. 


students, 


President’s Commission on 
National Goals 


A forty page booklet containing the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals (and sixteen essays pre- 
pared for the commission), has just 
been published. While they last, you 
may obtain a complimentary copy by 
writing on your school letterhead to 
Mrs. Kathleen Harney, Press Office, The 
White House, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Sale price will be $1.00 per copy from 
the printer.) 
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Many Educational Expenses 
Are Deductible on 
Tax Returns 


With Income Tax Return time near, 
it will be well for all teachers to look 
into allowable deductions for summer 
school or other education expense 
‘primarily for the purpose of (a) main- 
taining or improving skills required by 
the taxpayer for performance of his 
employment, or (b) meeting express 
requirements of applicable law or regu- 
lations, imposed as a condition for the 
retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status, or employment.” Form 1040 pro- 
vides space for deductions for the year 
in which the expense occurred; Form 
843 must be used to file a claim for 
allowable expenses in a previous year. 
Some transportation expenses can be 
included in these claims. (Note: Item- 
ized statements are necessary and it 
would be well to keep complete and 
itemized records every year of what you 
spend for educational purposes and why 
you spent it. This could be money in 
your pocket when tax time comes 
around.) 


Fellowships for 1961-62 


The U.S. Office of Education is 
offering modern language fellowships to 
graduate students who are preparing for 
teaching or employment by the federal 
government. The fellowships are in 
modern languages other than French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish. Basic al- 
lowance covers cost of tuition and fees 
plus $450. for summer study, $2250. for 
the academic year (1961-62), or $2700. 
for full year (summer and academic 
year). Anyone interested may make ap- 
plication through the college or uni- 
versity he plans to attend. 


Milligan Gets Award 


On behalf of the United States Steel 
Foundation, Inc., the Association of 
American Colleges has awarded Milli- 
gan College the Fifth Annual $25,000. 
Quality Improvement Award. The 
award, made possible by a grant from 
the United States Steel Foundation, 
Inc., is designed to encourage and 
reward a college striving for excellence 





and to help it obtain full recognition 
from its regional accrediting association. 

Milligan College is a co-educational 
liberal arts college in its 80th year of 
service. This year the college has 459 
students. Thirty states and six foreign 
countries are represented in its student 
body. 


Historic Record Available 


As long as they last, copies of “The 
Right Man Record” may be obtained 
from Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. This record 
is a half-hour recording which contains 
the actual voices of Presidents Taft, 
Coolidge, McKinley, the two Roosevelts, 
Truman, and John F. Kennedy, plus 
the voices of William Jennings Bryan 
and Richard M. Nixon. 

On the record there is also a drama- 
tized review of presidential campaigns 
of the past with Gary Moore as narrator 
and with famous actors of our day play- 
ing the parts of Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and William 
Jennings Bryan. 








O'Brien-Lafrance 


NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 


Leading texts for first- and sec- 
ond-year French courses. Using the 
oral-aural method, these books in- 
sure a solid foundation in all aspects 
of French. 


Tapes and Records for New First- 
Year French develop skills in hearing 
and speaking. Tapes for New Sec- 
ond-Year French are in preparaticn. 


Teachers’ Manual and Key, Tests 
and Keys to Tests are also available. 


Ginn and Company 





Ginn offers the most teachable language texts for high schools 


Staubach-Walsh-Eldon 


FIRST-YEAR SPANISH 
SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 


Outstanding texts for students of 
varying abilities, using the oral- 
aural approach, the books provide 
a solid foundation in the basic prin- 
ciples of the Spanish language and 
include extensive cultural material as 
part of the lessons. 


Tapes, Records, Teachers’ Manual 
and Key for First-Year Spanish; 
Teachers’ Manual for Second-Year 
Spanish; Practice Exercises and Tests 
for both books. 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented by John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


Jenkins-Wagener 


LATIN AND THE ROMANS, 


BOOK ONE, NEW EDITION 
BOOK TWO, NEW EDITION 


Texts designed to enable students 
to read Latin as quickly as possible. 
Lessons include thorough explana- 
tion of points of grammar and 
vocabulary, a passage in English 
about Roman culture, and a “Sup- 
plementary Story" in Latin. Reading 
material is chosen from such Latin 
authors as Livy, Ovid, and Caesar. 
A Teachers’ Manual for both texts; 
Keys available. 
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Beloved Author Has 
New Book 


Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, author of 
eleven historical novels about Tennessee 
and Kentucky, was busily autographing 
copies of his twelfth and latest book 
right up until Christmas. Called “Nash- 


Nashville Tennessean photograph 
Personality of a City”, the 





ville 

book is a non-fiction account of our 
capital city; and those lucky enough to 
get early copies are sending in glowing 
reports. (We hope to have a review 
soon from one of the many teachers who 


found copies under the Christmas tree) . 





TPI Appointments 


Dr. C. V. Bruner, former head of 
TPI’s social science department, will be 
T.P.I.’s acting dean for the remainder 
of the school and Dr. Charles 
Keene, professor of education, will be 
acting director of the Graduate School. 
President Everett Derryberry of TPI an- 
nounced the temporary appointments 
after Dr. J. A. Barksdale resigned as 
faculty dean to accept the appointment 
as Advisor On Higher Education with 
the U.S. State Department in Turkey. 


year; 


Children’s Theatre Dedicated 


in December 

The new Children’s Theatre was ded- 
icated in December and became a part 
of Nashville’s dedicated attempt to 
bring children rich cultural experiences. 
The theatre is adjacent to the Children’s 
Museum (on property of the City School 
Board), and was built at a cost of 
$250,000 by the Nashville Board of Park 
Commissioners. All of the children in 
greater Nashville will be served by the 
theatre; and far-off plans may eventually 
result in all of ‘Tennessee’s_ school 
children seeing plays produced by the 


Nashville Children’s Theatre. 





ANNOUNCING OUR LATEST PROGRAM 
IN TOTAL CONCEPT — 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 12 











NOW—an entirely coordinated series of texts 
provides a strong, practical program of grammar 
and usage, and thorough training in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Lessons follow 
a logical pattern of motivation, instruction, and 
practice. Chapter material is flexible enough to 
suit any teacher’s methods. Basic skills are de- 
veloped in an orderly, definite progression from 


one grade to the aext—with instruction, practice, 


review, and maintenance of each skill presented 
continuously. Chapter and Cumulative Reviews 
offer the opportunity to diagnose and reteach 
skills. Challenging enrichment activities in each 
chapter stimulate the advanced students or those 
not needing further review. Easy-to-use Teach- 
er's Editions for Grades 2 through 6 and complete 


Teacher's Manuals and Answer Keys for Grades 
7 through 12 are available. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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This year’s March of Dimes poster | 
girl is a pretty reminder that your 
generosity can aid in the attack on 
birth defects, arthritis, and crippling 
polio. 





Let’s Sing Songs (in either French 
or Spanish) records now make learn- 
ing another language fun. Records | 


(12”, 33-1/3) include piano ac- | 
companiment, instructions, and 
words in both English and the for- 
eign language. An illustrated song | 
book is also included. The sets are 
part of Ottenheimer’s “Learn for 
Pleasure” series. 


VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 


in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 
February 9 or 10. 

Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 


























SUGGESTIONS 




















All-time High Enrollment 


According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, this year’s two million in- 
crease (making the total enrollment 48,- 
650,000 in the fifty states and the 
District of Columbia) makes 1960-61 
the year of the greatest enrollment in 
the nation’s schools (public and private, 
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kindergarten through college) . 
marks 
that enrollments have 


Our Money—Our Children 


But it is all our money; it comes out of 





It also 
the sixteenth consecutive year 


increased. 


Whole SOME, 


ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
‘sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 


de lieiou 





bright flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


= It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 








our pockets—all for our children, all for 
our country, all for its future. All the 
issues that tend to complicate the prob- 


lem of finance can be resolved if we 





—Clarice Kline, president of the NEA. 


keep this simple truth in mind—to ap- 


propriate enough American money 
“Some today talk about local money, (secured by any and all levels of govern- 
and state money, and federal money. ment) to educate American children.” 
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Recently Listed in Tennessee . . . 


Spelling 
and 
(sing 
Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 








SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 
Representative: Jack W. Draper, Nashville 





















by Cole and Johnson 
A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local Tenn- 
essee problems. 

A state adoption. 


M.E. Irby, Representative 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
















This First Grader Used His 
Hand and His Head! 





Betty Loggins, first grade teacher at 
Oakmont School, Dickson, Tennessee, 
sent us this cute picture and story. 

“I had been trying very hard to get 
| the children to learn to tie their shoe 
strings. Then one day Tim Jackson, 
one of my six-year-olds, came to get his 
work-book graded. One hand held the 
book; the other hand held his pants leg. 
And he proudly told me he had tied h’s 
| shoes but had to hold up his pants leg 
to keep the bow from coming untied. 
(The string was very loosely tied in 


some sort of a bow).” 


Betty went on to say that Tim was a 
very sweet child and one of her smartest 

. and that she snapped the picture 
just for us. We hope all of you enjoy it 
as much as we did—and that you agree 
it was good thinking that let a six-year- 
old figure out the problem and the 
solution. 


Teacher of Winning Student 
to Get Trip 


| The Department of Education, State 
| of Tennessee, has announced that the 
English teacher of the state winner of 
the “Jobs for the Handicapped—a Com- 
| munity Challenge” contest will be 
awarded an all-expense-paid trip to 
Washington, D. C. in April of this year. 
The teacher will accompany the win- 
ning student. Both will attend the 
annual meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 





capped. 
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ANNOUNCING 


TOP-LOC 


| A TOUGH, MAR-PROOF, 
NON-SLIP COATING 

FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
© gives a high gloss but no glare 


© defies abrasion, and 


rubber burns 


impact, 


© possesses exceptional durability 


© is non-slippery, mar-proof, and 
combines flexibility with 
outstanding scuff resistance 


e will not turn yellow or darken 
the floor 


© is chemical, alcohol, and water 
resistant 


© new method of application 
makes TOP-LOC a real time 


and money saver 


Write or phone for details. 


GUARDIAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 

P. O. BOX 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















°° aaa 
wm oe core ROUT 
56 page book 

OF wurnrors UTI Ue 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 

WESTERN EUROPE 

= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR es 
= Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
m= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. = Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) m Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. = Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. s# Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, see see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva dha 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. c 


AMaupintour 
ee 
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Exceptional Children’s 
Conference 


Dr. Jack W. Birch of the University 
of Pittsburgh and Dr. Romaine P. 
Mackie of the U.S. Office of Education 
were the principal speakers at the 
December 2-3 conference of the Tennes- 
see Federation of the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. The Conference, 
held at the Hermitage Hotel in Nash- 
ville, concerned the needs of close to 
one hundred thousand Tennessee stu- 
dents in grades 1-12. 


College Entrance Board 
Recommendation 


Education USA reports that the col- 
lege entrance board commission on Eng- | 
lish recommends that “no teacher of | 
English should have more than one 
hundred students or more than four 
classes.”” This is coupled with the recom- 
mendation of weekly writing assignments 
for high school students. 


WLAC-TV Reports 


Baxter Hobgood and Donald G. Sahli 


represented TEA when WLAC-TV cov- 
ered the TEA Legislative Program with 
a 30-minute panel show on November 
28 at 9:30 P.M. Merle Emery was 
moderator of the panel. And WLAC-TV 
representatives were: Ruth Talley, Pub- 
lic Service Director; Tom Mayhew, 
News Director; and Bill Jay, Newscaster. 
The program was live and unrehearsed. 


It was designed to answer questions the | 


general public wishes to know about 
(since school legislation concerns almost 
every family in Tennessee) . 


McEwen High Gets FFA 
Safety Award 


The Humphreys County FFA chapter, 


under the direction of vocational agri- | 


cultural instructor Harold D. Lineberry, 
won 1960’s Farm Safety Award and was 
designated the second outstanding re- 
gional chapter in the nation. Harold 
Lineberry’s chapter won a similar award 
in 1958. Projects carried on for the past 
two years included safety calendars, a 
school bus safety patrol, and installation 
of safety signs and reflector tape. 


Industrial Arts Convention 


The twenty-third annual convention 
of AIAA will be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, April 5-7. Convention theme will 


be “Technological Advance and Indus- | 


trial Arts.” 


TEACHERS 
joe LL 
| LOAN 


YoU 


IN STRICT 
ole}, Iai) 4, ie 3 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
ha y to ies ou $100, = $300. 
$ much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I I'll send yea ibemenst 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board wil 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best w ay 
to get money in eqengeeee, to peer Ni 











oars 


time off from work . O witnesses 
or cosigners .. . NO i insurance or special 
fees required ‘ NO embarrassing 


——— Just send the coupon 


PAY “ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 

You ae et L eamey to CONSOLIDATE 

YOU EBTS and pay all your bills. 

Make" one small, re. monthly 

payment instead of many! Take care your 

credit standing in your town. Take care 

of emergency expenses—taxes, med. 

costs, insurance premiums, school ‘oots 
njoy 


new clothes, home or car repairs. 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


| 
| 

I 

i 

| 

| 

J 

E 

I 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

j; —COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed Mo the 
State to do business under Small 
Loan Law. This is your path th of 
fair rates and sina Reliability. 


our money worries. Pa 

GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Sinense a Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . 
our mail box. We have 
waiting for you. For 
LOAN SERVICE and friendly | 

cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 

us the coupon TODAY! As soon | 

as we receive it, we'll — uf 


we are as near you as 
the mone: 
QUICK 


POSTAL FINANCE | 60. 


I 

| 

I 

Dept.. 128-A Bidg. | 

he a AP oo 1 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


i D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 128-A 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in 2 plain 
envelope eve g I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the r oney I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 


hg . 
a plain es. 
Postal ovenything you need 
Geer to get money you 
want right away. 
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For Dinner or an Evening in Town, 
COME TO 
the Dinkler— Andrew Jackson! 
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* Here's a captivating mood setting that brings all i 
Be the exotic charm of the far-away South Pacific to fy 
x Nashville. Island-inspired Polynesian beverages. MS 
Ss A wealth of good things to eat, including our nA) 
a justifiably delicious char-broiled specialties. re 
aa Unique entertainment nightly. “eh 
i FREE PARKING is 
Fa 
¥% Dinkler-Andrew J ackson § 
as ALPINE 5-2121 
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STUDY AND TRAVEL 


CLASSES IN LEADING EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES COMBINED WITH INSTRUCTION WHILE 
TRAVELING TO MEET AMERICAN REQUIREMENTS FOR ACADEMIC CREDIT. 
MODERN LANGUAGES SOCIAL SCIENCES CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) French Language, Literature, History, 

Art, combined with five country European Tour. 

June 9—August 3! (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, History, Geography, Literature, Phi- 
losophy, Music and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN—FRANCE. 

June 14—August 3! (78 Days) 7. INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1 170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German Language, History and Civilization— 
plus 7 Country Tour of Europe. 

June 30—Sept. 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1 255.00 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, History and 


Literature plus 5 Country Tour of Europe. 
June 10—Sept. | (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1 499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language and Civilization, four weeks preliminary 
study in LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA 
June 9—August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
Trans-Atlantic Transportation by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner 


. while traveling in Europe, full board in Russia, full board while 
INCLUDING: attending the courses, tuition, all sightseeing and transfers. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK PATHFINDER TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 ton ‘'HIM- 


ALAYA" of the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in the world's most exciting cities— 
HONOLULU—TOKYO—HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four days in 
LONDON and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, transportation, sightseeing and 


hotels. 

ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 11—Sept. 4 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN Aboard the "ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA—RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGO- 
SLAVIA—HUNGARY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 
9—Aug. 10. All Hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, all sightseeing 


and transfers. 
TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00 


EUROPE AT LEISURE LONDON—Stay in a Castle on the Rhine—relax in 
Lucerne and charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. 
Trans-Atlantic aboard the ""ARKADIA", ali hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals 
on board ship, all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. July 2i—Sept. 13. 

ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1 199.00 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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Shakespeare Records 


Caedmon, one of the world’s leading 
names in spoken-word recordings, is 
now producing recordings of all Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Most of these will be re- 
leased in  two-record albums; some 
albums will contain three records. 

Information can be had direct from 
Caedmon Records or from your favorite 
record store. However, the Shakespeare 
Recording Society, Inc., 277 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, is enrolling charter mem- 
bers. Through them the two-record 
albums may be had for $8.90; the three- 
record albums for $12.90 (according to 
them the price in the stores will be 
$11.90 and $17.85 respectively) . 

For the information of high school 
English teachers, the casts of the Shake- 
spearean plays include such famous 
Shakespearean players as: Sir John 
Gielgud, Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir 
Michael Redgrave, Dame Edith Evans, 
Claire Bloom, Margaret Leighton, 
Trevor Howard, and Anthony Quayle. 
The records are available in either stereo 
or monaural; and they can be played 
on any 33-1/3 speed machine. 















































“This is really simple ... now let me 
see ...A has five apples... B has 
eight bananas ...C has four plums 
...A gives B two apples ... B gives 
C five bananas ... then B gives Avo.” 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Yours for the Asking 


This is your coupon service. You will 
need and want the materials offered 
here, so send for them promptly. No 
requests from children, please. Fill out 
the coupon completely and print your 
name-and address. 


4. 


16. 


$3. 


44. 


78. 


93. 


Information about a no-risk, no- 
investment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school 
groups from Maine to California. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


Light and Sight teaching aids for 
grades 4-5-6, for Jr. High science, 
for Jr. & Sr. High industrial arts 
and home _ economics. Includes 
teacher’s guide, student materials, 
and visual aids. (Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau) 


Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 


Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1961. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 
departure dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East, and 
Around the World. 56 pages well 
illustrated. (Maupintour) 


Reservation Card for craft films, 12 
to 29 minutes in length, on short 
term loans. Subjects include Copper 
Enameling, Copper Tooling, Reed 
and Wrought Iron, Aluminum De- 
signing, Braiding and Lacing, and 
Pencil Magic. (American Handi- 
craft Co.) 








Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 


THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every college 
in the fifty States of the U.S.A.—includ- 
ing affiliations, degrees offered, size of 
student bodies and faculties, costs, and 
other pertinent facts—in compact and 
easy-to-read form. 


Price 50¢ 
Write: The National Beta Club, 


Spartanburg, S. C. 




















Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quvality 

ionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 


Serving netionel organizations for over 30 years 











the 4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
& 
facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 


utility sponsor. For free kit, 
Light write: Better ht Better Sight 
Grand 


of Sent without cost to teachers in 





rams on the subject of Light and 


eral science and health, (3) home 
economics, (4) industrial arts. 


areas served by a BLBS Bureau 


B u, Dept. STM, P. O. Box 1647, 
Central Sta, New York 17, N. ¥. 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 














USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 





4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 
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How NEA Looks To Them 


The NEA, according to a taxi 
driver, is a nice new building on the 
corner of Sixteenth and M Streets. 


The NEA, as seen by a mail 
clerk, is a publishing house. It is a 
communication network and a pub- 
lishing house. The information cen- 
ter in New York opened after the 
increase in dues was a stroke of 
genius people tell us, in’ provid- 
ing public information through films 
and documentary reports. 


The NEA is an educational or- 
ganization that does some significant 
research, according to a university 
professor. The juvenile delinquency 
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And To Us 


project and the conditions of work 
survey by classroom teachers are two 
major projects recently completed. 


NEA is an organization of or- 
ganizations, The NEA is composed 
of thirty departments for special in- 
terest groups. This combination of 
a general association and special de- 
partments gives strength to the 
whole. 


The NEA is a_ powerful force 
to keep us concerned with educa- 
tion, according to a U. S. senator 
and a representative. The NEA 
worked for the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and also 


secured income tax deductions for 
teachers’ educational expenses. 
These are major achievements in the 
continuous effort toward better edu- 
cational legislation at the national 
level. 


The NEA is a profession on the 
march toward greater professional- 
ism, higher standards, greater service 
and greater unification for achiev- 
ing quality education. There is as 
always need to improve. Talking 
about membership is not enough. 
Continued improvement depends 
upon the commitment of each one 
saying, “This I must do.” 
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FREE OIL MOVIES 





These educational oil films are available on free loan from our library in Nashville. Each picture below is of par- 


ticular value and interest to students. 


Tear out this page for use as a quick reference for obtaining motion picture, teaching aids during the 


year. All films are 16 mm and have sound. 


THE INVISIBLE FORCE 
Traces discovery and development of energy sources 
through history with quick look at unknown possibilities of 
solar and nuclear energy and the awesome potential of 
ocean tides. B.&W.—14 min. 


DESTINATION EARTH 
Animated cartoon tells the story of a man from Mars, his 
trip to USA, and secret he discovers—oil and freedom. 
(color, 14 min.) 


BARREL NUMBER ONE 
Shows all steps in the travels of a barrel of crude oil from 
its discovery until it is sold in the form of an oil product. 
(B. & W., 29 min.) 


A STORY OF PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 
Features John Daly, who tells interesting stories about 
people who work in the oil industry. Shows exclusive pic- 
tures from Moscow, Russia, comparing American service 
station with Russian counterpart. (B. & W., 27 min.) 


MAN ON THE LAND 
Animated cartoon tells story of man's struggle for higher 
living standard—from beginning of history to today's 
modern farm home. (color, 16 min.) 


FARM PETROLEUM SAFETY 
Deals with safe storage and use of oil products on the 
farm. Winner of 1954 Golden Reel Award. (color, 26 min.) 


FARM TRACTOR SAFETY 


The proper methods of operating and refueling a tractor 
are demonstrated. Excellent for agricultural students. 
(color, 20 min.) 





WILDCAT! 
Follows two oil brothers from the time they decide to drill 
right through to the susp ful + when they learn 


whether they have oil or just another dry hole. (B. & W. 
28 min.) 


BORN IN FREEDOM 
Historical photoplay of how Edwin L. Drake drilled the 
first successful oil well in 1859. Authentic in every detail 
and stars Vincent Price. (color, 29 min.) 


CROSSROADS, U.S.A. 


Fast-moving story drives home the real meaning of the 
American way. Outstanding actors featured, the film states 


the case for competitive, privately managed business in 
appealing terms (B. & W. 25 min.) 


THREE FOR TOMORROW 
About three married college students who set out to choose 
careers. Excellent short, tour of modern oil industry. (color, 
28 min.) 


A NEW WORD FOR FARMING 
Contrasts modern and hand farming methods. Designed to 
encourage young people to build agricultural careers. 
(color, 25 min.) 


MAIL REQUESTS TO: 
VOLUNTEER STATE OIL COMMITTEE 
226 Capitol Boulevard—Nashville 
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VOLUNTEER STATE OIL COMMITTEE 


226 CAPITOL BOULEVARD—NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
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Q UADRALINE by American Desk 


the brilliant new Quadraline group, Series 500 Chairs molded from rugged square tubing. Com- 
fort-designed to flex and settle with weight distribution .. . constructed with molded plywood back, 
body-contour seat. Tamper-proof tilting mechanism allows 8° automatic back adjustment. JIlus- 
trated front-to-back: Series 500-W Chair, Series 500-U Upholstered Chair, Series 500-F Chair, 


Series 810-U Caster Chair. 
> 
DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS Sap 
—_ ~ 


No doubt about leadership qualities here! From 


AMERICAN 
160 Hermitage 


MASSEY SEATING Co. Nashville 10, Tenn. 





